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As Others See Us: Britain Studies America 


By JoHN CALDER 


a in London in July with the Management Mission of our Associa- 
tion the writer was asked to confer with the young British engineers 
who wrote “The Secret of High Wages”—Mr. Bertram Austin and Mr. W. 
Francis Lloyd. This book was the outcome of a visit of these gentlemen to 
the United States from October to December, 1925. During this period they 
inspected twenty-four manufacturing plants and met many leaders in Amer- 
jan industrial life. It is devoted to pressing upon the attention of British 
employers certain policies of management in industry which the authors state 
are in more or less universal operation here contributing more than anything 
ese to our present prosperity and are markedly absent from the practice and 
the plans of capital and labor in Great Britain. 

These authors and investigators consider that too much is made by Brit- 
ish critics of our abundant natural resources in accounting for our prosperity 
in comparison with theirs. The book contends that providing the costs of 
producing manufactured articles are sufficiently low it is possible for any 
country to attain industrial success even though it possesses no natural re- 
sources and is entirely dependent on the outside world for the supply of raw 
material, 

They sum up our distinctive practice as: Promotion by merit only ; 
small profits and quick returns; rapid turn-over needing less capital; no 
limit to worker’s output ; no limit to payment by results ; elimination of waste ; 
attention to welfare; exchanging ideas; research; low distribution cost; less 
tiance on Bank capital; and ingenuity evading saturation of demand. On 
only one count do they credit Britain, viz.: more experienced and skilful for- 
gn selling methods, but they consider this is entirely outweighed by our 
295 
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unquestioned ability to produce at such a low cost as will enable us to jn. being 
crease our export business at will. ant 

After making due allowance for the natural effect of good Crop prices 1 
low debt burdens, low general taxation, improvement in banking services, and, 




























only f 
not least, the far-sighted policy of preventing a credit expansion based on our r 
great gold influx; they ask—“How came it about that the United States , pensiV 
comparatively new manufacturing country, now leads the world in successfy| from | 


industrial methods while having, in addition, such complete harmony ty. T 
tween worker and employer ?” suffer 

The completeness of the harmony might not have been so apparent if } execut 
they had not confined their observations closely to “big business” of “the S 
vertical trust” type which is able to do to and for its employees things which 


manag 
the smaller manufacturer often cannot contemplate, and do these things with operat: 
increasing regard to workers’ desires. They also avoided altogether the throug 
inwardness of the Passaic and anthracite and other strikes proceeding merrily J able a 
at the time, whereby hangs quite another tale. But their too cheerful view § ang in 
of the joys of being a Ford worker and the social gains of standardization in § mote 1 


no wise invalidate their indictment of British management which though it J jaye | 
may—like French and German manufacturers—plead an ingrained desire in would, 
consumers for “something different” is yet reluctant to move from the old § gnior 
moorings in many cases ; though we ourselves saw this summer some British spread 
organizations which have nothing to learn from us. Yet such staffs were, it J 4. geri 
must be admitted, picked combinations of very able young men much better § with 
educated than our average staff and with a breadth of culture and outlook § 5 incr 
that made the common counsel we had with them a joy and privilege. Never- natt 0} 
theless these authors are probably right in emphasizing the universality of a F punter 
spirit, an attitude and practice of both employers and workers here which is youthf 
not generally prevalent in Great Britain. service 

These observers are keen and qualified economists of “The Cambridge J pris, 
School” and their account of our prosperity is interlarded with many thought J Tye, 
ful and helpful reflections upon economic welfare. “For progress to be mate § richect 
in civilization, it is necessary for the standard of living of the community J j,i, on 
to be continuously raised. Conversely, any reduction in the standard of living TI 
is a retrogression in civilization. This explains the great antipathy of work f yi 
ers to a reduction of real wages. Agreements which bind wages to a sliding J ,, app 
scale depending upon the level of commodity prices also fix the standard of ech at 
living and are thus a bar to progress. The importance of not allowing an att: § nition 
ficial limit, in any circumstances, to be placed upon the possible earnings 0! f theless 
any one man cannot be too strongly emphasized.” fine sci 

It is with such sound views that Messrs. Austin and Lloyd looked ovel B agemen 
the American industrial scene in the region of large co-ordinated enterprist § mater 
and possibly credited us with a degree of conscious philosophy about of § iyi, pt 
practice which was really an after-thought on our part, the true origination Fo 
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being a saving and ingenious common-sense undeterred by class conscious- 
ness and its inhibitions. 

Their conclusion is “High wages are an index of efficiency. Bad trade 
only means, in effect, that other peoples do not require our services, and the 
only reason why they do not require our services is because they are too ex- 
pensive. Our services are expensive because we do not get the utmost results 
from our activities.” 

The authors assert that too many British industrial organizations are 
suffering from a theory which Americans have never believed in, viz.: “that 
executive ability is invariably inherited.” 

Such frank comment on British shortcomings and directed chiefly to 
management, though not ignoring the absolute necessity of whole-hearted co- 
operation from a hesitating labor, attracted public attention and the book went 
through its first edition in a week’s time. Since then the courageous and 
able authors have not made themselves too popular by exposing the dullness 
and inefficiency of some of the older Directors on British Boards who are 
more numerous than previously because of the devastations of the war which 
have left Great Britain short of about 40,000 men of higher capacity who 
would, if alive, be now averaging only thirty-five years and competently filling 
senior positions in business there. The authors claim that there is a wide- 
spread laxity of management in many of the smaller British concerns (as well 
as serious directing inefficiency in large ones) whose businesses provide them 
with a comfortable living and who do not care to exert themselves sufficiently 
to increase their profits, and they claim rightly that such indifference on the 
part of the owner exposes the whole business to danger and an industrial 
country to recession. The writer was impressed by his contact with the 
youthful authors of this book, both of whom had rendered distinguished war 
srvice—one of them permanently crippled—and had dared to make the 
British Lion growl at their uncomplimentary but stimulating comparisons. 
Their conclusions it ought to be said were derived from a few of our largest, 
richest and most forward-looking concerns with an unshakable grip on cer- 
tain products, but who have clearly earned their success. 

Their hosts represented that group of about 6,000 plants in America 
which average 1,000 employees each. They had naturally no time for and 
t0 apperception of the 300,000 American plants averaging only 20 persons 
wch and employing one-half of all our industrial employees, or over six 
nillion people, of whom no such flattering tale could be told we fear. Never- 
theless that fact only adds to the urgency that Britain should supplement her 
fine scientific contributions to industry by a deliberate policy of better man- 
agement relations and practice and, where necessary, by combinations of 
maller enterprises now suffering from the lack of ambition and judgment of 
their present owners. 

Following hard upon the publication of Austin & Lloyd’s book came the 
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spring Datly Mail deputation of union machinists of various branches (called 
generally in England “the engineering trades”). The writer conferred with 
one of their leaders on his return and received a frank acknowledgment that 
“The Secret of High Wages” had been confirmed but at the same time regret 
was expressed that such working conditions should have been attained jn 
many cases without the use of the machinery of the traditional trade unionism 
which dominates all aspiring employees in Great Britain. It was pointed out 
to him that the American worker has usually no social theory which makes 
him unhappy and does not intend to remain forever in the industrial trenches, 
Hence he is not much occupied in seeing how little prosperity he can help 
to bring to his employer’s business, though he is steadily increasing the degree 
in which by democratic process he controls very effectively his working condi- 
tions. It is by no means to be deprecated that he learns such control through 
genuine “home-rule” in the plant, instead of through national labor organiza- 
tions that care nothing for the individual business. Nothing can suppress the 
solidarity of labor in the end, but American labor will not follow, and need not 
follow, the course British labor has forced upon it. 

On October Ist we are to have a more significant Mission from England, 
viz.: one appointed by the Ministry of Labor. This office has sent four 
officials, now in Canada—Sir William Mackenzie, a noted Industrial Court 
Judge, who acts as Chairman; Mr. T. W. Leggett, of its Industrial Relations 
Department, where our Management Mission conferred in July; Mr. I. Haigh 
Mitchell, Principal Conciliation Officer, and Mr. H. C. Emerson of the Min- 
istry who will act as Secretary. 


These four will meet in Washington October Ist the two employer and 
two union representatives who sail from England on September 25th, after 
which the Mission of eight will divide up the task of surveying for several 
months, not only metal industries, but all types of enterprise with special ref- 
erence to the relations between American employers and employees as they 
bear upon industrial conditions today in Great Britain. The employer mem- 
bers are Mr. Michael B. Dewar, managing director of the Metropolitan Car- 
riage, Wagon and Finance Company, Ltd., England, and Mr. Randolph Smith, 
a managing director of Barclay, Curle and Company, Ltd., an old-established 
Engineering and Shipbuilding concern on the Clyde, Scotland. 

The employee members are two highly-placed trade union leaders—Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, one of the “Big Three” organizations, and Mr. J. Kaylor, J.P., men- 
ber of the executive council of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

It is believed that the American Management Association can be of cot- 
siderable help to this Mission and it will gladly reciprocate the courtesies 
shown to our own Mission so recently. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 
Abstracts and News Items 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Business Cycles and the Weather 

In the nineteenth century the United 
States suffered four main periods of finan- 
cial depression, each of which culminated 
in a panic. Each panic in turn produced 
a strong effect upon the political situation, 
and each of the periods of financial depres- 
sion is closely associated with a period of 
deficient rainfall in the part of the United 
States where most of the people then 
lived. The paper also outlines the effect 
of heavy rains on agricultural conditions 
and on property and migration and dis- 
cusses in detail the interlocking effects of 
weather upon agricultural conditions, on 
health conditions and their relation to the 
business cycle. Address by Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, Yale University, at 13th 
Annual National Business Conference, 
Babson Park, Sept. 15, 1926. 13 pages. 


Instalment Selling and Future Buying 
In a certain sense instalment selling is a 
good thing for business precisely because 
it enables dealers to oversell the consumer. 
There are two main reasons why dealers 
cannot long continue to sell for cash with- 
out a fall in the price-level, all the goods 
that are turned out. First, because indus- 
try does not disburse to consumers—as 
wages, interest dividends, rent and the rest 
—enough money to buy its products; sec- 
ond, because consumers under the ncces- 
sity of saving, do not spend even as much 





"A copy of any article abstracted may be 
obtained by sending to the office of the Associa- 
tion 25 cents per page which represents the cost 
of photostating. 


as they receive. Since, therefore, consum- 
ers cannot buy the goods with their cur- 
rent income, industry has resorted more 
and more to the device of handing them 
the goods, to be paid for out of future 
income. 

Goods sold by instalment would not have 
been sold at all had buyers been required 
to pay cash for them and the people who 
bought these goods could not possibly have 
paid for them out of income. 

The expansion of instalment selling has 
saved the country, up to this time, from a 
marked business recession (since 1921). 
There is no doubt that industry has been 
more prosperous during the past four years, 
the volume of employment and production 
larger, and the national income and stand- 
ard of living higher, than would have been 
the case had it not been for instalment 
selling. 

Expansion of credit is ordinarily for the 
purpose of increasing production, whereas 
expansion of credit in connection with in- 
stalment selling is for the purpose of in- 
creasing consumption; and calling two es- 
sentially different things by the same name 
does not make them have the same effect. 
Overstocking dealers’ shelves on credit is 
far different from overstocking consumers’ 
households on credit. An expansion of 
credit which results in a net increase in 
retail sales helps to render harmless for 
the time being an expansion of credit which 
results in a net increase of output. 

The address sets forth the principle that 
instalment selling calls for an increasing 
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volume of instalment buying. The financ- 
ing of instalment sales does not put into 
consumers’ hands enough money to buy the 
goods in question; for additions to the 
volume of money, which are made in con- 
nection with financing the production and 
sale of a given volume of goods, are sel- 
dom large enough to cover the retail price 
of those goods. 

Those who favor instalment selling are 
right, therefore, in holding that something 
must be done, more than we have done in 
the past, to enable the people, as consumers, 
to acquire and enjoy whatever they succeed, 
as producers, in getting ready to be en- 
joyed. To our exceedingly efficient system 
for financing production, we must some- 
how add an equally efficient system for 
financing consumption. Whatever the evils 
of partial payment selling may be it is 
better for us to acquire goods on partial 
payments than not to acquire goods at all, 
simply because we have not been permitted 
to make them. Address by William T. 
Foster, 13th Annual National Business 
Conference, Babson Park, September 15, 
1926. 17 pages. 


Instalment Selling a Constructive 
Business Force 


Recognizing its many advantages is the 
duty of forward-looking men not to attack 
the system of instalment selling but to 
direct their efforts toward the elimination 
of the abuses that may exist, to the end 
that the benefits of the system may be 
fully enjoyed. An exhaustive study re- 
cently made shows that instalment selling 
in all trades has increased only 7 per cent 
between 1923 and 1925. This doesn’t con- 
stitute anything dangerous or alarming. 
There is a vastly exaggerated idea of the 
extent to which instalment selling has been 
developed in recent years. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
has financed about $1,800,000 of instalment 
sales in the coal mining district of Penn- 
sylvania, where the strike of last Fall re- 
sulted in a condition of almost 100 per 


cent unemployment, the total losses of ih 
company aggregated but $15,000 in exces 
of the normal credit reserve set u> againg 
that volume of business. When one ¢qp. 
siders that a great trade depression country. 
wide could scarcely mean more than 10 pe 
cent decrease in employment, you yil 
realize how surely instalment paper soundly 
created will pay out. Address by Edwin (¢. 
Vogel before the Babson Statistical (;. 
ganization Conference, September 15, 192, 


Budgets and Pre-Determination of Costs 

Variations in the cost of production and 
the fact that the original sales price of 
the product is fixed before its completion, 
necessarily result in a wide variation in the 
net returns of a business for one period a 
compared with another. The average bus- 
ness does not need actual costs but “stand- 
ard costs” for fixing sales prices and asa 
basis for managerial control. In establish. 
ing standard costs it is necessary to esti- 
mate production based on anticipated sales, 
The sales department’s forecast of possible 
sales together with the factory manager's 
report on his ability to manufacture the 
product and make deliveries are submitted 
to the financial department which co-ord- 
nates with them the financial requirements 
involved. The final quota determines the 
volume of production and the standard 
sales cost. Standard costs are established 
under specified conditions. The nearer we 
operate to those conditions the nearer we 
shall come to our predetermined returns. 
Such results are best obtained through the 
budget system. The budget figures should 
tie in with the departmental financial fig- 
ures and reflect the results of each centet 
of activity. This means breaking down ac 
counts until they show true conditions and 
enables a study to be made of those fat 
tors which diminish or increase returns. 
Just as the business world is accustomed 
to a separate cost of production, it must 
come to an accurate cost of distribution, @ 
branch that has been neglected. By William 
S. Kemp, N. A. C. A. Bulletin, July 1, 
1926. 
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Syndication Grows in Germany 
A revival of the cartel system, to central- 
ize scales, fix prices and regulate produc- 
tion, is apparent and especially in iron and 
steel the amount of material sold in the 


open market is very small. A description 
is given of the types of cartels and their 
functions. The German Government has 
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never been hostile to such syndicates and 
any government investigations are precau- 
tionary rather than regulatory. While the 
cartel system forms a convenient target for 
many complaints against general conditions, 
the public accepts these organizations as 
probably useful or at least inevitable. By 
Paul M. Tyler. The Iron Age, September 
2, 1926, p. 607:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Investment Trusts 

A properly managed investment trust 
following the tried and proven British prac- 
tice of diversification will doubtless find a 
wealth of opportunities. The American 
public annually has immense sums of 
money seeking investment, but the average 
small investor knows little about diversifi- 
cation, and he cannot separate the sheep 
from the goats. The smallness of his 
means prevents his participating in the 
earnings of a large number of corporations. 

At present there seems to be a contro- 
versy concerning the relative safety of the 
two interpretations of the British trust 
idea. One group clings to the British plan 
almost in its entirety and maintains that 
the best results are reached where those in 
charge of operations are permitted to shift 
investments as occasion arises. The other 
group feels that greater security may be 
had by selecting sound investments and 
lodging them in the hands of a trustee with- 
out power of substitution by themselves or 
the trustee. By Richard Hoadley Tingley. 
American Review, August, 1926, p. 442:6. 


Stop, Look, Listen! 

Professor Ripley makes a vigorous at- 
tack upon the policy of many corporations 
of giving inadequate information to stock- 
holders. American business affairs in cor- 
porate form are still too largely carried 
on in the twilight, he maintains, and there 
is prime necessity of “letting in the light 
to the fullest degree.” 

The article mentions specific companies, 





commending the financial reports of the 
United States Steel, American Sugar, Den- 
nison Manufacturing and General Motors 
which give the stockholder the information 
to which he is rightly entitled. 

Professor Ripley believes that stock- 
holders are entitled to adequate information 
because incorporation is a privilege granted 
by the people through the state, allowing 
a private body to carry on business im- 
personally and without the personal obli- 
gations assumed in other forms of busi- 
ness. 

Uniform accounting methods and agree- 
ments of companies within an industry 
could do much. Professor Ripley gives 
the New York Stock Exchange high praise 
for the work it has accomplished in re- 
quiring more publicity and making its 
listing requirements more stringent, but 
points out that the influence of the Ex- 
change is limited. 

Stockholders, either by private initiative 
or induced legislation, should introduce 
shareholders’ audits, as is done under the 
British Companies Act. Shareholders have 
a right to check the companies’ operations 
and to an independent appraisal of prop- 
erty values. State legislation holds out 
little hope, as witness the failure of blue 
sky laws in several states. 

The best remedy is in Section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Law of 1914, 
which gives the Commission power to 
gather and compile information regarding 
the organization, business and management 
of any large corporation engaged in com- 
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merce, except banking and common car- 
riers. The exercise of this part of the law 
would contain, according to Professor Rip- 
ley, nothing revolutionary or paternalistic. 
The throwing of every possible safeguard 
about the people’s investments, through 
adequate and intelligent corporate public- 
ity, would be very conducive to popular 


thrift. By Professor William Z. Ripley. 
Atlantic Monthly, September, 1926.  p. 
380 :20. 


The Reorganization Managers 


The new corporation to be formed under 
a reorganization requires adequate capital 
to start and it also needs current credits. 
To guarantee this cash and indirectly rec- 
ommend this credit is the function of the 
banker who conducts the reorganization. 
This banker will be the house that has been 
most closely associated with the corpora- 
tion. In many cases they have placed 
bonds of the corporation among their 
clients from whom now comes a pressure 
to reorganize. The bank may claim a re- 
muneration for these reorganization ser- 
vices in the form of a straight fee, or it 
may. enjoy a portion of the underwriters’ 
commission. Finally, it will have the right 
to buy up the bonds on which default 
has been made. Their possession enables 
the bank to be content with a low upset 
price and to treat these bonds liberally in 
the reorganization plans. Any well thought 
out reorganization plan must insure that 
the earnings of the corporation will, even 
in the worst times, pay all opcrating, over- 
head and fixed expenses, and also a divi- 
dend not less than interest rates on the 
stock. A company which is not able to earn 
enough to pay fixed charges has been im- 
properly organized. When such a state ap- 
pears it may be laid to the fact that the re- 
organization is a makeshift to avoid some 
utter shattering of the parts of the corpora- 
tion or that the reorganizers have found it 
hopeless to secure the consent of the senior 
bondholders to proper reorganization. 
When disturbed securities in the old com- 
pany are exchanged for securities in the 


new, it is not unusual to lower their 
priority by a step or two. This has brought 
into existence the income bond. Its ap- 
pearance marks the presence of some oh 
stacles not easily surmountable and gives 
the whole plan an unswept appearance, Ip 
the large financial cities there has arisen a 
circle of great investment houses who 
specialize in reorganizations. The differ. 
encé in the reorganization of a large and 
a small corporation is one largely marked 
by the degree of personal interest on the 
part of the stockholders and bondholders, 
Committees of the latter may not be neces- 
sary in the smaller companies as all may 
be in easy personal touch with the trustee 
of the mortgage and with one another, By 
Frederic Drew Bond. Barron’s, August 23, 
1926. p. 15:1. 


The Plan and Agreement of Reor- 

ganization 

The public notice of a reorganization in- 
forms the holders of disturbed obligations 
and stock how to become parties to the 
agreement. The limit of time for the de- 
posit of securities with the committee is 
stated and the readers are notified where 
they can secure copies of the plan and 
agreement. The names of the members of 
the committees for the various kinds of 
securities involved will be given and will 
usually be shown to contain representatives 
of certain strong banking institutions which 
will manage the reorganization. 

The plan of reorganization is rarely 
published until the decree of sale under 
the mortgage is ready. Otherwise opposi- 
tion among the parties at interest may de- 
velop and cause the court to modify the 
decree. To effect a peaceful reorganiza- 
tion the trustee of the - mortgage, the 
bondholders’ committee and the reorgat- 
izers must agree. 

The contents of a typical well drawn 
plan are nearly standardized. Experience 
has shown it is wise to draw up the plan 
and agreement so as to include every con- 
ceivable concrete contingency and not place 
too much confidence in broad powers. The 
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statement of the plan therefore will be 
given with great fullness and clarity, and 
is further set forth diagrammatically by 
five tables: 

1. Names and par amounts of all obli- 
gations and securities, 

2. Proposed capitalizations of the new 
company, 

3. Cash requirements of the new com- 
pany, 

4,A statement putting opposite table 
No. 1 and table No. 3, the new securities 
into which each old security is to be ex- 
changed or through the sale of which the 
cash requirements are to be satisfied, 


5. Comparison of the fixed charges un- 
der the old company with those under the 
new. 


Non-assenting bondholders usually want 
the property sold as if it were a going 
concern although it is not; while the re- 
organizers want the sale on a valuation 
treating the assets as raw material. A fair 
compromise between the two ideas will 
usually bring in the non-assenting bond- 
holders. The plan will probably be de- 
clared operative between the date of the 
decree and the actual sale of the property. 
If the reorganizers declare the plan op- 
erative before obtaining the foreclosure de- 
cree they are taking chances, because non- 
assenting bondholders by alleging that the 
stockholders have agreed to the plan in ad- 
vance, may conclude before the court that 
the stockholders are conniving at the sale. 
By Frederic Drew Bond. Barron’s, Aug- 
ust 30, 1926. p. 15:1. 


The Foreclosure Sale and the New 
Company 

This is the closing article in the series 
under the subject of readjustments and re- 
organizations appearing in Barron’s dur- 
ing the past month or two. The analysis 
has reached the point where the assets of 
the defunct company are to be sold under 
court decree to the highest bidder to sat- 
isfy the claims of the foreclosing mort- 
gage. Probably the only bidders to appear 


will be the committee on reorganization. 
They can pay for the property by turning 
in the very bonds under whose mortgage 
the sale is taking place. An independent 
bidder would have to pay entirely in cash, 
with the possible aid of dissenting bond- 
holders. The investor who proposes to 
purchase securities of the new company 
will first wish to investigate the personnel 
of the management selected by the organ- 
izers, as well as the record of the re- 
organizers themselves in previous activi- 
ties of a similar nature. The underwriting 
syndicate will take up the stock not ab- 
sorbed by the old stockholders by assess- 
ment. A sub-syndicate may be formed in 
a large reorganization to provide more 
“outlets” for the stock. What is left of 
the stock in the underwriters’ hands at the 
expiral of the syndicate agreement, must 
be sold to speculators. It ought to be 
added that the purchaser of a new security 
will be wise to examine the petition for 
listing addressed to the Stock Exchange. 
These petitions contain more nearly the 
whole truth than is elsewhere to be found 
stated. By Frederic Drew Bond. Bar- 
ron’s, Sept. 6, 1926. p. 15:1. 


Investment Trust Policies 


The investment trust has taken root and 
is beginning to flourish on this side of the 
Atlantic. Many of the organizations whose 
securities will be thus offered will be, in 
all probability, investment trusts in name 
only, badly conceived and unsoundly man- 
aged. 

An important departure from British 
practice appears in the International Se- 
curities Trust’s policy of treating profits on 
the sale of securities. 

In view of the severe restrictions im- 
posed on the choice of securities it is 
argued that there is no danger that the 
trust will find itself with a gradually de- 
teriorating portfolio as those securities 
which advance are sold. 

Sales resistance would result from pub- 
lication of detailed income statements, dis- 
closure of market values or publication 
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of a detailed list of securities held, in the 
judgment of the sales department, respon- 
sible for the rapid growth of the Inter- 
national. 

If the optimistic expectations of the man- 
agements of these institutions as to profits 
to be secured and growth to be attained 
are likely to be realized, it is obvious that 
their junior securities afford unusual op- 
portunities for speculative profit. Barron’s, 
August 30, 1926. p. 1:2. 


Ripley Stirs Wall Street 
The author of this commentary on “Stop, 
Look, Listen” agrees with Mr. Ripjey and 
applauds the governing board of the New 
York Stock Exchange for their require- 


ments for financial publicity, but asks fur- 
ther if a standard form for reports, sub- 
ject to individual distinctions, but follow- 
ing the general lines of the present list- 
ing forms could not be required quarterly. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Administration: 


Seven Deadly Sins of Woman in 
Business 

From a woman whose background in- 
cludes executive positions with the Na- 
tional City Company in New York and 
the Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester 
comes this commentary. In mentioning 
these faults—taking ourselves and our jobs 
too seriously, overlooking the necessity for 
fun and for other recreation, practising 
hammer and tongs methods rather than dip- 
lomatic, being too verbose, and imitating 
men, the author points out that none of 


these defects are exclusively feminine, but 
that since women are still on sufferance in 
thé business world they can’t afford to imi- 
tate all the masculine vices. By Anne W. 
Armstrong. Harper's, August, 1926, p. 
295: 9. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


By James S. Parsons. Financial Worlj 
Sept. 4, 1926, p. 298:2. 


Significant Financial Ratios of Pybj; 
Utilities 

This article discusses the results in §. 
nancial management of public utilities 
through the reduction of operating costs, 
The nature of the business from a financial 
point of view is characterized by the fag 
that the fixed assets are turned over at g 
very slow rate, about once in five years, 
slower even than in railroads. Because of 
the high liquidity of the accounts receiy. 
able, the working capital ratio is low, al- 
most as low as for railroads. The a. 
counts receivable are only slightly above 
the current liabilities, and cash is less than 
one-half of payables. In the case of one 
company the net working capital is only 


3 per cent of the total assets. By Edu, 
Lassale. The Annalist, August 20, 1926. 
p. 235:1. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Time to Sift Payrolls 
Now is the time to eliminate the dead 
wood and then adopt labor policies that 
will reward and inspire those employees 
who are really producing. Babson’s Re- 
ports, September, 1926. 


The Day’s Work in the Office 


The importance of correspondence and 
mailing is discussed in this fifth article of 
a series. The preparation of standard para- 
graphs and even letters will save a great 
deal of time in handling correspondence 
dealing with situations which recur fre- 
quently. One of the most important econ- 
omies that a mailing department can effect 
for a company is the elimination of “not 
founds” from the returned mail. The e& 
pense of removing such names from the 
list is much less than the net saving. All 
too often the mailing department is left 
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to shift for itself and many possible econ- 
omies are overlooked. By J. H. MacDon- 
ald. American Stationer and Office Man- 
ager, August, 1926, p. 7:4. 


The Company Secretary 

This article describes the items among 
the qualifications of the English company 
secretary. The company secretary should 
be a well educated man for he has to 
deal with all classes of people. Secondly, 
he should know a good deal concerning 
the actual business carried on by the com- 
pany or the kind of company he hopes 
to serve. He should also know company 


Training and Education: Schools, 


98 Edisonians Get $3,928 in Educational 
Refunds 

Nearly four thousand dollars have been 

paid to Edison employees under the terms 

of the educational refund plan from the 

time the plan was placed in effect at the 


Records: 


Cost Accounting Reports For 
Executives 

The education and training of the ac- 
countant differ so much from the training 
of other executives it is almost impossible 
for him to prepare a report that will in- 
terest an engineer, sales manager or produc- 
tion man, unless he studies the individual 
to whom he is making the report. He can 
make his reports of direct value, readable 
and quickly effective. He may make his 
reports of value in 

1, Providing a proper material control, 

2. Recording indirect expense or over- 
head in such a manner as to be readily 
analyzed. 

3. Keeping such detailed costs as will 
permit their study with a view to determi- 
ning whether costs are higher than neces- 
sary, and by furnishing comparative in- 
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law, especially the Companies Acts, and 
should have a sound knowledge of accounts. 
Pitman’s Journal of Commercial Education, 
July 31, 1926, p. 1469:1. 


Dictation Costs 

In a search for efficient and economical 
means of handling dictation, various meth- 
ods including dictating to a stenographer, 
use of the dictaphone and dictating direct 
to the typewriter have proved best in cer- 
tain cases. The possibilities of direct-to- 
typewriter dictation are so interesting that 
many an office would profit by investigating 
them. Babson’s Reports, September, 1926. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


beginning of 1925 until August 15 of this 
year. This plan provides for the repay- 
ment to employees oi one-half the cost of 
approved educational courses, up to. a 
stated maximum amount per year, upon the 
satisfactory completion of the course. The 
Edison Round Table, August 31, 1926. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


formation to the production department 
with the least possible delay after the com- 
pletion of work, 

4. Providing the sales department with 
information showing which lines are profit- 
able and by furnishing data on which to 
base prices. 

Do not compile records which are seldom 
referred to. Find what is wanted in the 
way of reports and in what form. Do not 
burden the report with too much detail. By 
Edgar Swick. N. A.C. A. Bulletin, Aug. 
15, 1926. 


With No Guesswork in Buying Our 
Savings Are Big 

This purchasing agent keeps a perpetual 

inventory of every one of nearly a thous- 

and different items used in the Sheridan 

Trust and Savings Bank. The inventory 


srr AB 
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shows at a glance exactly what stock is 
‘on hand, its value, when the last purchase 
was made, when each withdrawal was made 
from the stockroom, the total cost of the 
last order and the cost per unit. It is 
kept in a loose-leaf book on special forms. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


Upon a salesman’s visit, therefore, it js 
only necessary to refer to the last ty 
columns representing the item he is offer. 
ing, which gives the quantity on hand, By 
Fred Ende. The Bankers-Equipment Se. 
vice Bulletin, August, 1926, p. 11:2, 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Equitable Trust Aids Its Employees 

The first certificate to be issued by the 
State Insurance Department to an em- 
ployees’ retirement system was recently re- 
ceived by A. W. Loasby, President of the 
Equitable Trust Company, from the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. By the issuance of 
this certificate there is formed a new cor- 
porate entity known as the Retirement Sys- 
tem of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, whose status permits employees 
and the company to operate jointly a re- 
tirement plan for their mutual benefit with 


all the safeguards that the law now place 
around insurance companies. The New 
York Tunes, August 31, 1926. 


Wages and Bonus Plans for Accounting 
Employees 

A number of wage payment plans for 

the employees of the Bookkeeping Depart- 

ments of stores are mentioned, also the 

proper way of working out a bonus plan, 

with several examples of such plans used 


by various stores. By H. G. Schnackel, 
Store Operation, August, 1926, p. 13:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


The Use of Cost-of-Living Figures in 
Wage Adjustments 

Cost-of-living figures have been a valu- 
able guide in arriving at wage policy in 
a period of rapidly rising prices when the 
object is to maintain real wages at an 
established level. The same application in 
periods of falling prices has met with less 
success. Organized labor has strongly op- 
posed such reverse action, and it is signifi- 
cant that the cost-of-living adjustment 
clause has been dropped from the recent 
agreement of the printing trades. The use 
of budgets defining living costs and stand- 
ards has been urged by unions and ac- 
cepted as a guide to decisions by minimum 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


wage boards and industrial arbitrators, al- 
though they have not been adopted literally 
in practice. Nevertheless, these detailed 
pictures of standards of living are powerful 
and effective arguments in securing in- 
creased wages or in mitigating wage cuts, 
especially for the very low-paid groups. 
By Helen Fisher Hohman. The Journal of 
Political Economy, August, 1926, p. 525:5. 


Both Sides Lose in Coal Strike 
After a survey of the high points of 
the British coal situation, the conclusion is 
offered that both sides have lost, and that 
the struggle has inflicted irreparable in- 
jury upon industries depending upon fuel. 
The coal problem is international but Brit- 
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ish mine owners do not so regard it. An 
economic Locarno is needed to secure an 
international convention making the present 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Industrial Ventilation 

The New York Factory Commission 
found that with the atmosphere at 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and 80 per cent relative 
humidity men accomplished 28 per cent less 
total work in a day than with the atmos- 
phere at 68 degrees and 50 per cent relative 
humidity. The Industrial Fatigue Board 
of England reports a fluctuation of 30 per 
cent below normal for the hot summer 
months in some instances. 60 to 80 degrees 
is best for comfort and efficiency. As air 
becomes heated its humidity must be in- 
creased. It is well to remember that the 


Employee Service: 


The Trend of Industrial Medical 
Practice 

A movement is now under way in sev- 
eral eastern universities to establish depart- 
ments in industrial medicine and surgery, 
and the two medical schools in California 
—the University of California and Leland 
Stanford University—will soon establish 
such departments so that graduating physi- 
cians will be adequately trained for indus- 
trial practice. 

The stimulus of the late war with its 
extensive rehabilitation program, recent 
industrial development with increased ex- 
posure to accidents and occupational dis- 
eases is demanding the best medical and 
surgical skill that the profession can offer. 
By Robert W. Wilcox, M. D. National 
Safety News, September, 1926, p. 14:2. 


Plan Useful Jobs For Disabled Men 
The Relief Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has laid the foundation for 
an extensive system of employee rehabili- 
tation, which will assist the different divi- 


reckless competition and over-production 
impossible. By John Calder. The Iron 
Age, Sept. 2, 1926, p. 601 :3. 


Ventilation 


invigorating effect of air is through its con- 
tact with the surface of: the body and not 
through the lungs. Methods and equip- 
ment for ventilation consist, with varying 
degrees of efficiency, of window ventila- 
tion and its different adaptations, local fan 
systems, exhaust fans, hoods at points of 
origin of dust, smoke, heat, etc., roof venti- 
lators, unit heaters, unit humidifiers, air 
filters, etc. Good ventilation pays dividends 
in lowered costs, less labor turnover, im- 
proved quality of goods, and indirectly in 
the better morale of employees. By A. G. 
Anderson. Kardex Institute, Aug. 26, 1926. 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


sions to place employees who have been 
incapacitated for their former occupations 
in suitable work. The Pennsylvania News, 
August 15, 1926. 


Clothing Workers Begin Work On 
Co-operative Homes 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union of New York City has awarded 
contracts for the construction work on its 
first experiment in building homes co- 
operatively for its members. Participation 
in this co-operative enterprise is open not 
only to every member of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, but also to members of 
other unions. Leighton’s Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


Physical Examinations In Industry 

This excellent pamphlet outlines the 
standard practice in regard to physical 
examinations in industry. It covers Selec- 
tive Examination of Labor Applicants with 
full details of examinations, a discussion 
of the cost of physical examinations and 
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presents record forms for physical ex- 
aminations. Then there is a section on 
the Method of Conducting Periodic Health 
Examinations with forms, discussion of 
equipment and facilities and at the end 
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of the report there is an excellent brie 
bibliography on the subject. Policyholdery 
Service Bureau—Group Insurance Divi. 
sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. 
pany. 40 pages. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacation 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Says Unemployment Insurance Fund Is 
Big Success 

The development and administration of 
unemployment insurance in the clothing 
industry of New York City is an interest- 
ing feature of the report on the annual 
meeting of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services recently is- 
sued by the Labor Department. A digest 
of this report is given in this article. Jn- 
dustrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Di- 
gest, August 28, 1926. 


Industrial Service 

Participation in the profits, not only 
of the employing company but of cor- 
porations using its product, through in- 
vestment in bonds issued against stock 
holdings, is the essence of a thrift plan 
of the General Electric Company. 
Through the functioning of this scheme 
an 8 per cent investment, amply secured, 
fully liquid and easily financed, is made 
available to all employees of the com- 
pany. Connecticut Industry, August, 1926, 
p. 15:1. 


9,036 Workers Wear Long-Service 
Badges 


A record of employee service in the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
disclosed the fact that at the close of 


1925 there were 9,036 persons holding the 
insignia of at least ten years’ service, 
which is a gold button for the men and a 
gold pin for the women. There were also 
277 employees who moved into the next 
higher classification and received diamonds. 


By far the largest group of old-timers js 
found at the Bayonne refinery, where there 
are 1,864 buttons and five pins. The Ney 
York Times, August 31, 1926. 


A New Kind of Profit-Sharing 

A new phase of the co-operative move. 
ment is profit-sharing with customers 
This has been worked out by the Electric 
Hase and Rubber Company. At the en 
of each year’s business a_ statement js 
prepared that shows the total sales and 
expenses, and the amounts paid stock 
holders and employees. Twenty-five per 
cent of the balance of the profit is divided 
among the clients. 

But what if times are hard and there 
are no dividends to distribute? There was 
a year recently when this did happen, and 
the letters from clients showed without 
exception a courteous acceptance of the 
situation. Leighton’s Magazine, August, 
1926. 


Vacations With Pay in Brazil 

In Brazil if an employer fails to give 
each employee a 15-days’ vacation with 
pay, he may be fined from $10 to $300. 

Details of this new regulation by the 
government of Brazil is contained in a 
report to the United States Department of 
Commerce by Vice-Consul Dawson. 

It is optional with employers when they 
give the vacations, provided the full period 
is granted every calendar year. It is il- 
legal for workers to accept other employ- 
ment during this time. Enforcement of 
the regulations is given to the National 
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Council of Labor, and local agents are 
appointed to see that these rules are not 
violated. American Federation of Labor, 
Weekly News Service, September 11, 1926. 


Incentives for Apprentices 


One of the phases of Trades Apprentice 
work which the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company consider most 
important is the matter of incentives. The 
following have been found very effective: 
1, Wage. An increase every six months 
during the course. Rate of increase more 
rapid during the latter years of course. 
2, Bonus at the completion of course. 3. 
Graduate Apprentice wage, based on merit 
as exhibited during course. 4. Grading. 
Top Quarter men receive time credit for 
each year, enabling them to shorten course. 
5. Certificate or Diploma upon completion 
of the course. 6. Provision of Scholarship 
to outside educational institutions, to be 
won by competition. 7. Opportunities for 
advancement into work of responsibility 
after completing course. 8. Transfer to 
subsidiary plant or those operated by other 
companies under a co-operative arrange- 
ment for a portion of the training period. 
9, Preference as to quality of work and 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Creates Supply of Skilled Labor 

The apprentice training course of Petti- 
bone, Mulliken Co., manufacturers of 
frogs, switches and crossing material, and 
operators of a manganese foundry, is con- 
ducted independently of the public school 
system. No effort is made to sell the 
course to applicants, on the contrary the 
disagreeable features of the work are 
pointed out. A student is placed on pro- 
bationary work for from 3 to 6 months, at 
either of which periods an agreement may 
be made with the company. There are 
now 3 possible courses: one of 3 years 
for student molders, one of 4 years for 
student pattern makers and another of 4 
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length of time on each job as a reward 
for merit. 10. Individual attention on the 
part of the foremen and management. 11. 
Recognition of meritorious work upon 
completion of course in the Works Paper 
or other channels. 12. The award of med- 
als or fobs. 13. Establishment of public 
opinion in the community which is favor- 
able to Trades Training. Trained Men, 
September and October, 1926, p. 118:1. 


The Group Bonus Plan 


This system of wage payment as used by 
the General Motors Corporation is de- 
scribed, together with the method of calcu- 
lating earnings. Some of the results ob- 
tained by the use of the Group Bonus plan 
are these: A simple and more accurate 
factory timekeeping system and cost sys- 
tem. An accurate, simple check on all 
productive and many non-productive opera- 
tions. A reduction of defective work- 
manship. High production per man hour. 
Low unit costs. High hourly earnings for 
the members of the group. A spirit of 
co-operation is developed, which reduces 
labor turnover. By George S. Langley. 
The Foremen’s Magazine, September, 1926, 
p. 11:1. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


years for student tool makers. Plans dre 
now under way to add a course in black- 
smithing and forging. Lectures in mathe- 
matics and mechanical drawing are given 
chiefly by the foremen of the departments 
in which the boys are working. At stated 
intervals lectures are given to the students 
on general business methods, particular at- 
tention being given to the organization of 
the company and the standards set for the 
quality of its products. Visits to other 
plants are arranged so that the students 
will not become narrow as a result of 
knowing only the practices in the shop in 
which they are receiving their training. In 
undertaking the training of apprentices 
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this company recognized its obligation to 
contribute its share of skilled men to the 
industrial world. An extremely unsatis- 
factory condition is created when manu- 
facturers cannot see the problem from any 
viewpoint other than that of trying to 
attract skilled workers from other shops. 
By Rogers A. Fiske. The Iron Age, 
September 16, 1926, p. 766:4. 


A Link Between Scholarship and 
Manufacturing 

The research committee of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut have 
an arrangement by which, on request, the 
facilities of the laboratories and engineer- 
ing schools of Yale University can be 
called upon to help in the solution of 
problems of members of the Association. 
At a very moderate cost member com- 
panies are able to benefit by the advice 
of experts in various fields. The Uni- 
versity also undertakes to give to men in 
certain manufacturing companies special 
courses in subjects which teach the men 
more of the sciences on which their pro- 
cesses are based than their previous edu- 
cation or practical experience has taught 
them. The advantages of the arrangement 
to both parties are fairly obvious. By 
Leonard S. Tyler. Factory, September, 
1926, p. 412:4. 


Problems of Foremanship 

In an effort to find out just what fore- 
man training has accomplished for industry, 
a list of the prominent manufacturing com- 
panies was drawn up, and in each plant 
a responsible executive was asked the 
question: “In what chief respect has fore- 
man training proven valuable in your plant, 
and what have been some of the results 
achieved?” From these interviews the 
principal impression gathered was this: 
Industrial executives find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to point to definite and 
material results of foreman training as 
far as their particular organizations are 
concerned. Rather, they emphasized the 
good such training is doing to industry at 


large. Some of these far-reaching achieve. 
ments are reviewed in this article. By 
J. K. Novins. The Dodge Idea, August, 
1926, p. 14:3. 


Making Quality Outdistance Production 
Costs 


The president of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company speaks about the sales advantage 
of a quality product at a popular pric 
level. Next in importance to the buying 


and inspection of raw materials, comes the 
training of employees—especially the ma. 
chine adjusters. The result of training the 
latter over a period of five years is that 
extra fine hosiery is being produced by 
regular production methods. A definite 
educational program emphasizes the neces- 
sity for quality. The employees are paid 
by a carefully worked out compensation 
plan. Other factors in effecting this high 
standard are a periodic survey of every 
surface in the plant for possible rough 
edges, and of course a meticulous inspec- 
tion of the product. By Edward Freschl, 
Factory, September, 1926, p. 403:6. 


Why We Want Education in Industry 
The President of the British Associa- 
tion for Education in Industry and Com- 


merce gives a strong argument for the 
industrial values of education of industrial 
employees. This includes continuing edu- 
cation up to 18 or 19 and is a strong plea 
for compulsory continuation schools. The 
objectives are threefold—first, general cul- 
tural value; second, the cultivation of 
physical fitness; and third, general intelli- 
gence. Adult education should be provided 
for: 1. Men and women who want to 
understand better the economic and social 
forces around them. 2. Those who want 
to understand better the technique of the 
industry they are engaged in. 3. Those 
who feel they are getting left behind by 
the younger people who have had a better 
education than they have. By George 
Cadbury. Education, June 25, 1926, P. 
676 :3. 
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Goodyear’s “Flying Squadron” 

In the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany there is a group of men taking a 
three year course in production, which is 
called the “Flying Squadron.” The fac- 
tory course is reinforced by five hours of 
schooling a week at Goodyear Industrial 
University, including not merely technical 
studies but economics and plant admini- 


stration. 
A member of the squad must have had 


Labor Relations: 
tration 


The Right to Picket Where There Is No 
Strike 

A summary of the latest court news in 
regard to picketing is this: In an ordi- 
nary strike employees are entitled to picket, 
provided that the picketing is orderly and 
peaceable, and that the number of pickets 
is reasonable and does not constitute a 
nuisance or menace. But where there is 
no strike at all in the premises of the 
employer, and its employees are satisfied, 
and the union is merely acting for pur- 
poses of its own, picketing is unlawful and 
interference is illegal. Industrial Rela- 
tions: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Septem- 
ber 11, 1926. 


How the Federal Peacemakers Are 
Helping Manufacturers 

The Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has a three-fold purpose; 
to encourage a full measure of production, 
preserve the welfare of the wage earner, 
and treat the employer fairly. It has no 
authority to make awards or hand down 
decisions, merely acting as a peacemaker. 

Out of 7,523 cases presented to the serv- 
ice since its creation in 1913, it has been 
instrumental in settling 6,898 industrial 
disputes, involving approximately 10,500,000 
workers. Since the first of January, 1926, 
the service has handled more than 300 
cases, in which it has been the principal 
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two years’ high school education, and must 
weigh at least 145 pounds and be physically. 
fit. 

The Flying Squadron is not merely a 
crew of handy men to be drawn upon in 
an emergency, but has become a training 
school for executives. Another service 
it performs is to take over the operation 
of most of the new processes and machin- 
ery during the experimental period. By 
Hugh Allen. Management, September, 
1926, p. 40:3. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


factor in the prevention or settlement of 
nearly as many strikes. By James True. 
Printers’ Ink, September, 1926, p. 66:2. 


Team Play and Progress 


The Mission of Inquiry sent to America 
by “The London Daily Mail” singled out 
two factors that, in their judgment, have 
been most responsible for the favored in- 
dustrial position of the United States: high 
production, with its corollaries of high 
wages and high standard of living; the co- 
operative spirit which today obtains be- 
tween labor and management is also an im- 
portant part of the spirit of team play 
which is more and more infusing our whole 
industrial establishment. 

It is not only in the factory that the 
eam play of American business becomes 
apparent. In trade associations, chambers 
of commerce and other organizations there 
is a recognition of the need for a wider 
viewpoint and a better understanding than 
can be drawn from private affairs. Trade 
associations are developing the standards 
and science of each industry. Business 
men of each community are joining their 
chambers of commerce and welfare bodies 
to improve civic and commercial facilities. 
American business has accepted the Ameri- 
can doctrine that “in union there is 
strength.” By Lewis Pierson. Nation’s 
Business, September, 1926, p. 29:1. 
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Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardizatioy 


Waste 


Materials Handling 
Here is an entire number of a magazine 
devoted to recent developments in mechan- 
ical handling, beginning with an article by 
the Chairman of the Board, Link-Belt 
Company, and including power plant ap- 


Research and Experiment 


Procedure in Making an Industrial 
Relations Survey 

The method of the scientist involves an 
impersonal approach to his problem, a 
knowledge of its environment, a definite 
plan of procedure, the first-hand assembly 
of all pertinent information and its isola- 
tion as objective data, and an analytical 
appraisal of his findings in light of all 
available knowledge. In a research report 
it is especially necessary to separate facts 
from opinions and impressions of investi- 
gators. A comprehensive survey report 
will include three parts: 1. Applicable 
standards, 2. existing practices, 3. conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Such a re- 
port escapes any flavor of propaganda, but 
is, of course, only a means to an end. By 
Glenn A. Bowers. Journal of Personnel 
Research, August, 1926, p. 127 :4. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Outlook For Sales 

In a recent consultation with representa- 
tive business men throughout the country, 
the majority mentioned distribution as the 
most needed, urgent, and important question 
which they are facing. In the immediate 
future the following trends will probably 
be witnessed: Advertising will be called 
upon to take our stupendous production 
and find proportionate markets. During the 


paratus, industrial trucks, various applicg. 
tions of the chain block, Ford Practice 
some British lifting and shifting devicg 
a General Electric exhibit, pneumatic 
handling, and other installations, all wel 
illustrated. Industrial Management, Av. 
gust, 1926. 


Scheduling Electric Fan Business on 
Weather Performance 

The Commercial Research Department of 
the General Electric Company attacked the 
problem on the theory that every sales arg 
in the United States has its own average 
fan season which would be disclosed by 
careful analysis of Weather Bureau records 
extending over a period of years—if prop- 
erly interpreted. We accordingly selected 
132 Weather Bureau Stations in the United 
States in or near important commercial 
centers and joined forces with the Weather 
Bureau experts in an attempt to ascertain 
when the season for electric fans starts in 
each of the places and how long it annv- 
ally extended, based upon weather obser- 
vations over long periods of years, Ad: 
dress by Mr. George T. Fielding at the 
Thirteenth Annual National Business Con- 
ference at Babson Park, September 15, 
1926. 6 pages. 


years ahead new products and new indus 
tries will appear with increasing rapidity as 
the result of scientific and technical prog- 
ress. This means that advertising will be- 
come an educational force as never before. 

There will follow a corresponding de- 
mand upon the sales department. The 
progressive sales organizations have recog: 
nized that a large part of the work of 
selling includes education and service. The 
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whole thrust of economic forces is unmis- 
takably in this direction. C. N. Stone. 
Annual National Business Conference, Bab- 
son Park. September 13, 1926. 


We Took Our Business Apart and 
Found What Held Us Back 

When an analysis of the selling methods 
of the Masback Hardware Company was 
made, it was found that several changes in 
policy were advisable. A new commission 
plan of payment for salesmen was put in 
force, territories were rearranged, sales- 
men were instructed to call on each cus- 
tomer twice a week in place of once, two 
order clerks were assigned to telephone or- 
ders to decrease confusion and the credit 
policy of the company was strengthened. 
As a result of its analysis of turnover, 
stock moves ten and one-half times a year 
now, whereas the national average in hard- 
ware is three and one-half times. By 
Edwin R. Masback. Sales Management, 
Sept. 4, 1926, p. 355:3. 


The Cash-Value Coupon Needs Careful 
Handling 
The sales manager who intends to use 
a cash-value coupon needs legal counsel. 
Failure to gauge correctly the effect on 
consumers and jobbers may bring dis- 
astrous sales results but failure to learn 
the various state laws involved may bring 
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costly litigation. One legal authority has 
stated that in the absence of qualifying 
clauses or conditions there is no reason 
why someone who has collected a number 
of coupons represented as having a cash 
value could not demand and obtain cash for 
them if he cared to push the matter. There 
seems to be little question as to the worth 
of the cash-value coupon in helping to 
build distribution for a new product or in 
keeping an old product from gathering 


moss. It is a tricky but frequently effec- 
tive tool. Printers’ Ink, Sept. 9, 1926, p. 
oF 33. 


Causes of Friction in Trade Relations 

A committee of the National Distribu- 
tion Conference of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has analyzed the 
loss caused to business by unethical prac- 
tices and trade abuses under the following 


heads: 1. Fluctuations of prices. 2. Lack 
of sound business methods. 3. Marginal 
and “fly-by-night” business. 4. Fluctua- 


tions in style. 5. Discrimination among 
customers. 6. Trading on good will. 7. 
Retaliation for past injuries. 8. Expansion 
of business. 9. Lack of standard practices. 
10. Lack of standard products. 11. Lack 
of machinery for adjusting disputes. 12. 
Deliberate and habitual dishonesty. By J. 
H. Saunders. Industrial Canada, Septem- 
ber, 1926, p. 93:2. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


The “Special-Contest” Salesman Brings 
Business Losses 

A number of incidents are related show- 
ing that a sales contest is an effective way 
of speeding up the sales force, but that 
such contests frequently overload the cus- 
tomer. They have the bad effect of bring- 
ing the men up to a fever of activity only 
to drop them into a damaging reaction of 
inaction. To make sure that the benefits of 
this artificial work will be lasting demands 
the closest kind of supervision and the 
most careful planning. By the General 


Manager of a Coal-Mining Company. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, September, 1926, p. 
54:3. 


Killing the Sale by Direct Mail 

The adventures of a country gentle- 
man who wrote to twenty-one manufac- 
turers for information regarding their 
products. Summarizing his experiences 
it is evident that the answering of an 
advertisement is evidence that interest 
has already been aroused; that repeated 
stimulation of desire without specific sat- 
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isfying information creates an unfavor- 
able reaction; that price information, at 
least sufficient to give an indication of 
cost, is desirable; and that full informa- 
tion regarding the name and address of 
the nearest local retail outlet should be 
furnished with acknowledgment of the 


inquiry. By Edgar H. Felix. 
Ink, August 5, 1926, p. 69:4. 


Printers’ 


To Analyze Territory for New Business 
Work 

A customer density chart showed the Re- 
liance State Bank that its trade territory 
was much wider than it had thought. Care- 
ful study of the chart brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: 1. Some areas were discov- 
ered where not a single customer appeared. 
2. Most of the bank’s customers were in 
its immediate vicinity. 3. Account density 
was greater along the business streets and 
on streets having good transportation. 4. 
Good transportation along certain streets 
meant more customers from a much greater 
distance. 5. The vicinities in which bill- 
boards were located showed greater cus- 
tomer density than those neighborhoods not 
served by this type of advertising. 6. The 
territory circularized by house-to-house ma- 
terial was tao small. 7. A goodly percent- 


Salesmen: 


Reducing Salesman Turnover 

By a few simple steps a Chicago or- 
ganization reduced its field sales expense 
last year by 20 per cent. It deliberately 
raised the requirements for men who desired 
sales positions and thus secured permanent 
members of the staff and eliminated “float- 
ers.” Two of the requirements were: 
Every applicant must own his own automo- 
bile; Applicants must spend two weks in 
intensive training at the factory, without 


pay. 
Another sales manager listed all seasonal 
jobs having a lure which calls men at cer- 
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Selection, Training, Compensation 


age of customers located at distances of 
from 5 to 25 miles was established, with 
the result that some advertising was doy 
for “deposit-by-mail” business. By F. 0, 
Birney. Bankers Monthly, September 
1926, p. 12:3. 


How We Develop a Chronic New 
Business Enthusiasm 

It was proved by the Hibernia Bank anj 
Trust Company that when a new busines 
manager tries to bring in deposits only 
through his own efforts, he is turning over 
only about 10 per cent of the business he 
otherwise might. 

In working out their plan to develop 
chronic new business enthusiasm, the leader 
was called “co-operation developer.” His 
job was to make new business work a mat- 
ter of routine for everyone. His step. 
ographer was given the job of scanning the 
daily newspapers for prospects. Each tell- 
er was given a pad of prospect memoranda 
upon which he was to write the name of 
every prospect that came to his attention, 

Even the officers, directors, stockholders, 
and customers are all parts of the sales 
force, and if properly approached are will- 
ing to do what they can to bring in busi- 
ness. By Mark Bartlett. Bankers Monthly, 
September, 1926, p. 24:2. 


tain seasons—circuses, summer hotel posi- 
tions, etc. An applicant accustomed to take 
such work was automaticaly eliminated 
from consideration. 

Other important steps are to select men 
who “talk the language” of their prospects, 
men in sympathy with their customers. 
E. C. Simmons employed only those men in 
a territory who were willing to live in it 
It is well however to guard against the 
tendency of men too greatly in sympathy 
with the problems of their customers. The 
outsider may not know any better than 
to ignore prejudices and go ahead and sell 
the article that “couldn’t be put over.” The 
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growing custom of requiring a bond of a 
glesman even when he handles none of 
the company’s funds reduces the turnover 
among the undesirables. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Kardex Institute, Sept. 3, 


1926. 


Licenses for Salesmen When Driving 
Rented Cars 

The sales manager whose men use the 
modern facilities of the “Drive Yourself” 
companies may save embarrassment for 
some member of his staff by means of this 
article which is secured from the 1926 edi- 
tion of “Special Taxation for Motor Ve- 
hicles” issued by the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee of New York. Print- 
ers’ Ink, Sept. 9, 1926, p. 130:1. 


Selection of Promotion Salesmen 
A description of tests which were devised 
to determine exceptional ability in two 
groups of stock salesmen. Some of the 
tests had no validity, others developed a 
correlation of total score with vocational 
success to be +0.84. By Max Freyd. 
Journal of Personnel Research, August, 
1926, p. 142:15. 


How Kelvinator Tackled and Licked 
the Sales Training Problem 

Formerly the training of Kelvinator 
salesmen was left to the discretion of the 
distributor organization. But not content 
with this method the Kelvinator company 
has undertaken the task of schooling sales- 
men by mail and in one year trained 4,000 
salesmen. In addition to this course the 
Kelvinator Normal School has been initiated 
for the purpose of training capable instruc- 
tors to recruit and train salesmen. To 
make the work as enjoyable as possible 
and to promote enthusiasm, each class of 
instructors perfects an organization, chooses 
aclass name and slogan, and has a class 
dinner. Classes are held daily from nine 
to five o’clock and upon graduation these 
men are ranked as “certified sales instruc- 
tors.” By F. J. Kerwin. Sales Manage- 
ment, August 21, 1926, p. 293:2. 
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We Locate and Develop Selling Ability 
Within Our Own Organization 


Instead of seeking in other lines of busi- 
ness or other concerns in the same industry 
for experienced salesmen, Hall, Hurley and 
Morton Company recruits its sales force 
principally from among its own office and 


factory employees. It is done in this way: 


Each year in June, July and August the 
company hires and trains men to become 
specialty salesmen for the fall intensive 


sales campaigns. Notices are sent to every 


department head in the office divisions and 
multigraphed copies to the works manager, 
stating that a series of training classes for 
road salesmen will be held in June for em- 


ployees of the H. H. & M. Company. 

Since it is an annual practice individual 
advance requests are received months be- 
fore the notice is issued, which supplies 
the company with more than three-quarters 
of the total that are actually permitted to 
enter the sales training classes as the or- 
ganization unit. 

But if it were not for the fact that the 
acquisition of even a single exceptionally 
fine salesman represents many thousands 
of dollars this type of search would have 
been abandoned long ago, because there 
has been an average of less than two 
permanent successful additions yearly to 
the sales force. By John R. Morton. Sales 
Management, Sept. 4, 1926, p. 338 :4. 


If We Insist on Brilliant Salesmen Must 
We Be Content With Higher 
Turnover? 

Two concerns which are run according to 
entirely opposite methods are both con- 
sidered well managed, prosperous business 
institutions; one concern has a_ very 
low turnover, while an “old-timer” on the 
other sales force is a man who has been 
on the job five consecutive years. Which 
is the more substantial method is here de- 
bated. The solution seems to be that the 
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organization must be keyed to fit the men, 
or rather the men should be hired who are 
of the same temperament as the executives 
of the organization. If this is not done, 
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brilliant salesmen will mean a high rate of 
turnover on the sales force. By Eugen 
Whitmore. Sales Management, Sept, 4 
1926, p. 342 :3. 








Survey of Books for Executives 








The Investigation of Business Problems. 
By J. Eigelberner. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, 1926. 317 pages. $5.00. 

The author maintains that “Industry is 
dependent upon investigation for the facts 
which make possible its growth and devel- 
opment,” while on the other hand very 


little has been done to train men and 
women in the technique and procedure of 
industrial researchh This _ condition 
prompted the author to present in book 
form “a thorough analysis of the subject, 
one that is sound both from the stand- 
point of theory and practice,” for the pur- 
pose of developing “a practical training in 
the art of investigation which will be of 
equal value to the business executive and 
the research worker.” 

There are, according to the author, five 
distinct steps in the investigational pro- 
cedure: 1. analyzing the problem; 2. col- 
lecting the facts; 3. classifying and tabu- 
lating the facts; 4. forming conclusions; 
5. establishing the conclusion. Before 
undertaking the actual work of investiga- 
tion it is necessary to obtain a broad per- 
spective of the problem in order to deter- 
mine the real objective of the work. 

There are four main methods of collect- 
ing facts: 1. through personal observa- 
tion and experiment; 2. through biblio- 
graphical research; 3. through question- 
naires; 4. through interviews. Each meth- 
od has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and its limitations can be measured in terms 
of quantity of information obtainable, qual- 
ity of information obtainable, and cost, in 
relation to the other methods. 

Before entering the discussion of how to 
classify and tabulate collected facts and 











form and establish conclusions, the author 
devotes a chapter to a description of the 
mental process of thinking and its fun. 
tions. He points out that some thinking 
is necessary in planning research work 
but this thinking can only be of a caswal 
sort since the mind possesses but few facts 


to work on. In collecting facts only the 
simplest form of thinking is required in 
accepting or rejecting data that are pre. 
sented to the attention. “In fact any at. 
tempts to form judgments, draw inferences 
or formulate final conclusions before mak- 
ing an adequate collection of facts can 
only result in disaster.” But in the three 
remaining steps of the investigational pro- 
cedure, thinking is the fundamental ele. 
ment. After having defined the only type 
of thinking that ought to be used by an 
investigator, the reflective or creative think- 
ing, the author proceeds to describe the 
thinking process and its fundamentals. 

While the material is being gathered 
and before the process of forming infer- 
ences and conclusions is started, it is advis- 
able to test the facts both individually and 
collectively. This should not be done by 
the same person that collects the data but 
either by his superior or a special analyst, 
experienced in the subject. One of the 
most important conditions to investigate is 
if any prejudice has influenced the investi- 
gator in the procedure of collecting the 
facts, and furthermore, to test the accuracy, 
applicability, importance, comparability, and 
sufficiency of the gathered material. 

The next step in the investigation pro- 
cedure is to arrange the facts in a system- 
atic way which will facilitate the form- 
ing of inferences and conclusions. The 
author surveys the different types of 
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averages and points out their advantages 
and also their fallacies. 

The formation of inferences is really 
the hunt for solutions and explanation of 
the facts that have been gathered and 
classified in the way previously described. 
The success in developing workable ideas 
depends primarily on the qualifications of 
the investigator. Some valuable hints are 
given by the author that will assist materi- 
ally in this phase of the work. 

The formed inferences have to be tested 
through a process of reasoning as to prac- 
ticability and consequence. In testing con- 
clusions, the methods of agreement, joint 
method of agreement and difference, con- 
comitant variations, and residues are essen- 
tial. 

The natural outcome of the reasoning 
process is the forming of a conclusion. A 
hypothesis has to be formulated that has 
to be tested inductively and deductively. 
In this work oftentimes new inferences and 
suggestions occur that have to be reasoned 
out before the final solution is obtained. 
When this has been found the investiga- 
tional procedure in the advisory type of 
investigation ceases, while in the case of 
the fact finding type all that remains is 
the preparation of the report. 

The wide range of problems facing the 
business man requires the most varied 
methods of approach and different kinds of 
investigational technique, each one suffi- 
cient in scope to require a treatment of 
its own. To present, therefore, in a book 
of 335 pages a complete discussion of the 
technique and procedure of investigating 
business problems is rather more than one 
can expect of any author to accomplish. 

The main feature of the book is to 
generalize the investigating procedure and 
present the fundamental steps that are 
necessary in any investigation. The logic 
of the presentation deserves much credit 
and a number of good examples from the 
experience of the author and other mem- 
bers of the management engineering pro- 
fession have been quoted to illustrate the 
subject. In several places the author has 
touched in a descriptive manner on the 
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technique used in some types of business 
tesearch. These descriptions, except when 
used to illustrate a certain point, are too 
brief to be of much value. 

It is my impression that this book will 
appeal largely to the executive who is defi- 
nitely scholarly inclined. The average run 
of executive may call it theoretical. 

For the research man in the field the 
book ought to be of the greatest value in 
defining the steps of an investigation that 
he perhaps unconsciously follows and in 
such a way will inspire and aid him to 
carry on his work in a more systematic 
way. Furthermore, the book ought to have 
a very definite place in the curriculum for 
training industrial research workers. 

A valuable bibliography with references 
for each chapter is given at the end of the 
book. This is very complete and to any 
one making a thorough study of the subject 
it should materially assist in getting the 
various viewpoints of the authors together 
from which the student can draw his con- 
clusions. 

Wit.iraM O. LIcHTNER, 
Vice-President, 
The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc. 





Mainsprings of Men. By Whiting Will- 
iams. Scribner’s, New York, 1925. 308 
pages. $1.50. 

This is a difficult book to appraise. It 
would be less difficult if the title were dif- 
ferent for the title promises a little too 
much. It is not really the “mainsprings” 
which Mr. Williams discusses but rather 
the face and the hands of the clock. It 
has to do with the symptoms that indicate 
the underlying instincts and motives of 
men rather than those instincts themselves. 

That is not to say in the least that the 
book is not distinctly valuable. After all 
most of us have to act on consideration of 
symptoms rather than with the funda- 
mental bases of behavior. The book is 
stimulating as all Mr. Williams’ books have 
been—and readablé to a degree. As one 
finishes the volume, he has one general con- 
clusion: that men want chiefly an apprecia- 
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tion of their worth. For example we 
quote: “The farther the worker’s skill 
takes him away from the hunger minimum, 
the more his pay check’s ability to buy 
material things is overshadowed by its 
ability to purchase an immaterial some- 
thing of equal importance and of vastly 
greater intricacy. That something is his 
standing as a worker among his fellow 
workers.” * * * “Everywhere among the 
workers a man determines the social stand- 
ing of himself and his family not so much 
by the earning power but by the nature of 
his job.” * * * “Sooner or later the final 
joy of his work is settled not by him nor 
by his employer but by the social standing 
awarded him by his fellow citizens.” * * * 
“The best way to improve the job may 
often be, in fact, to change what the out- 
side public thinks about it and its doers.” 
* * * “All this manifestly enough describes 
a system of caste or relative social statuses 
based on work. It corresponds accordingly 
to that other system of caste with which 
most of us are more familiar, namely, that 
of relative social statuses based on prop- 
erty.” * * * “The key to modern human 
behavior is to be found less in the effort 
to save our physiological skin than to save 
our social face.” 


To my thinking, the question of status 
bulks large in the attitude of the worker 
and probably a worker’s status among other 
workers bulks largest in his attitudes. But 
his status in relation to the company, its 
affairs and in relation to management is 
also an important consideration. This Mr. 
Williams refers to in a statement that “the 
moment a worker gets a fairly firm grip 
on the daily chance to work, he is sure to 
have slight use for either the radical or the 
‘rough-neck’ organizer.” 

There is a sound implication throughout 
the book that work in itself is not unde- 
sirable—in fact that occupation itself is a 
developer of men and that intellectual and 
moral development comes largely through 
occupation. How different from the atti- 
tude of certain leaders in the field of vo- 
cational education who view it as a means 


of developing men for greater €arnings jn 
shorter hours and thereby a way of escape 
from the assumed drudgery of work into 
the assumed real enjoyments of life in the 
longer hours of leisure. 

Mr. Williams’ views in this respect seem 
to me to be in the right direction but their 
exposition is not sufficiently complete to 
help me far on my way to conviction, 

Each chapter is followed by a list of 
readings and two or three pages of prob. 
lems or cases for solution by students— 
whether they be in the university class. 
room or in a foreman’s conference. 


W. J. Donat, 





Conferences, Committees, Conventions 
and How to Run Them. By Edward 
Eyre Hunt. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1925. 205 pages. $2.50. 


In which an authority of demonstrated 
competence undertakes to set down a few 
well-chosen precepts for the guidance of 
that great indulgent mass of American 
business men, the better part of whose 
prolific years must be spent “in confer- 
ence.” 


The book is a strikingly comprehensive 
manual on the technique and procedure of 
trade, technical, religious and diplomatic 
conferences with innumerable hints and 
suggestions of value to the conference 
secretary. 


Mr. Hunt’s personal experiences and ob- 
servations from a particularly favored 
vantage point in the national capital fully 
qualify him as a critic and counsel. He 
is manifestly in complete sympathy with 
the conference method and believes that 
group decisions and collective action are 
indispensable to the proper conduct of 
business today. On the other hand, the 
conference method is expensive, he says, 
and “unless carefully budgeted as to time, 
money and effort will invariably defeat its 
own purpose. No pains should be spared 
to see that the preparatory work is ade- 
quate. Planning is involved at every step, 
whether for the little round-table discus- 
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gon in the back office or the great national 
trade conference with hundreds, possibly 
thousands of delegates.” 

The employment of a very concise sum- 
mary at the outset of each chapter tends 
to vitalize such important points as this 
and facilitate the work of the conference 
secretary who is fortunate enough to have 
a copy of this handy little reference book 
before him. 

With reference to the value of the bud- 
get system in planning conferences the 
author declares that “the same value at- 
taches to budgeting in conference manage- 
ment as in other kinds of management. 
The program should be expressed in pur- 
poses, and in dollars and cents and sub- 
divided into salaries, traveling expenses, 
equipment, and other important items. 
Budgeting expenditures will make for more 
harmonious relationships among the vari- 
ous parts of the organization; it will help 
the management to visualize more clearly 
probable contingencies ; and it will provide 
astandard by which results may finally be 
measured.” 

Long service on a number of different 
government boards and commissions en- 
ables Mr. Hunt to speak clearly and con- 
vincingly of the many puzzling problems 
involved in conference planning, such as, 
selecting a date, determining the length and 
personnel of the meeting, handling pub- 
licity, drawing up the agenda and calendar 
of work. In a comprehensive and chrono- 
logical outline for handling a typical trade 
association convention he shows what 
proper organization and planning will do 
to insure the achievement of the ends be- 
ing sought and how a clear definition of 
the work to be undertaken will expedite the 
meeting at every turn. 

How to house and transport delegates, 
how to sustain the desired atmosphere, 
cohesion and group morale, how to mini- 
mize “log-rolling” and avert political quib- 
bling, how to guide discussion, appoint 
committees that will work with least fric- 
tion, draft committee reports and to bring 
about news values in the regular proceed- 
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ings, are just a few of the complex ques- 
tions which he treats in a remarkably 
brilliant and lucid fashion. 

Frequent illustrations and an exceedingly 
profitable appendix containing extracts 
from the records of large and representa- 
tive deliberative bodies, add greatly to the 
clearness and readability of the text. 

While attaching considerable importance 
to the need for a thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure, the author does 
not advise rigid adherence to formality in 
conducting meetings of any size. To avert 
the natural ennui and tediousness of many 
hours of concentrated deliberation he sug- 
gests an interesting variety of entertain- 
ment. In drafting a program that will con- 
tain a nice balance between business ses- 
sions and social affairs, the convention sec- 
retary is afforded a splendid opportunity to 
establish closer contact between delegates 
and thereby greatly facilitate agreement 
and effective functioning. 

For the man confronted with the heavy 
responsibility of preparing for a profitable 
conference of any sort, this little volume 
should be of especial value. 


H. W. Otcort, Jr., 
Middle West Utilities Co. 





Wages and the Family. By Paul H. 
Douglas, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1925. 281 pages. $3.00. 

In the first part of his book, Professor 
Douglas discusses what may be considered 
a typical family of five. He shows how 
impossible it is for industry to pay every 
worker a wage sufficient to support this 
typical family. 

He proposes to vary the minimum wage 
according to the needs of the worker and 
his family. 

In the second part of the book, Professor 
Douglas illustrates his proposal by describ- 
ing the system of wage payment now 
spreading over Continental Europe. This 
is an extremely interesting discussion of 
the European Wage Allowance System 
which is comparatively little known among 
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business men in America. This section of 
the book is particularly worth reading. 


Part three discusses the economic fea- 
tures of the European plan as it would 
affect American business if put into effect 
here. Professor Douglas has worked out 
the probable cost of the proposed system 
if installed in the United States. He gives 
and answers many objections to this pro- 
posed system and shows its feasibility 
here. 

The whole book is written in an interest- 
ing style. It is logical and well thought 
out and well supported by statistics, refer- 
ences, and illustrations. 


This book should be of great value, 
both to students of wages and to Ameri- 
can business men who are interested in 
paying their employees a fair living wage. 

For those who wish to investigate this 
subject more in detail, the book has many 
valuable footnotes of references with a 
good bibliographical list of books in the 
Appendix. 

Harotp W. MILLer, 
Employment Manager, 
Jordan Marsh Company. 





Trade Associations: Their Economic 
Significance and Legal Status. National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 
1925. 378 pages. $3.00. 


In preparing this volume, the National 
Industrial Conference Board have per- 
formed a service to business that has long 
been required. The evolution of the trade 
association as a business force has gone on 
without very much sane, sound comment. 
The trade association grew out of neces- 
sity. Business men realized that the con- 
cept of competition held by many econo- 
mists was essentially contradictory. The 
most widely accepted idea of competition 
is competition unto destruction. Widespread 
opposition to monopoly is based on the 
inherent feeling that monopoly is danger- 
ous and bad for the community. But, if 
competition is carried on to the destruction 
of all but the most efficient unit in an in- 
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dustry, destructive competition itself leads 
to monopoly. 

Instinctively recognizing that there ar 
legitimate ways of competing without 
carrying competition to destruction, bys. 
ness men organized trade associations, lh 
many cases, the trade associations did no, 
realize their own limitations, and through 
control of prices, restriction of Production, 
division of territory, and other monopolis. 
tic policies, operated in restraint of trade 
In this they naturally ran just as much 
afoul of the anti-monopoly principle as did 
the large trusts and other combination 
against which the Sherman law was di. 
rected. 

The volume under review deals princi- 
pally with the study of the current legal 
doctrines and enactments designed for the 
maintenance of competition in our indys- 
trial life, and shows how these doctrines 
apply to the trade association movement, 
It also discusses the soundness or un- 
soundness of some of these applications, 
The writer discusses the basic advantages 
of the competitive system, showing how 
this system involves the recognition and 
maintenance of individual freedom. He 
shows how the competitive system is 
characterized by flexibility of operation, 
and tends to protect the consuming public 
against exploitation. He also shows how 
monopoly, whether in the hands of private 
parties or in the hands of a body of public 
authorities, is full of danger of serious 
abuse. 

The writer recognizes that the defects 
of our competitive system are not inherent, 
but are due mainly to lack of information 
as to the fundamental workings. These 
defects are being studied and cured through 
trade association activities, which are in- 
formational in their character, and enable 
the participants of an industry to learn 
the business rocks which they must avoid 
if they are to save themselves from busi- 
ness wreckage. 

One of the most constructive activities 
of trade associations is the adoption of 
codes of business principles, whereby num- 
erous competitive practices that involve 
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sharp practices, or even downright fraud, 
are substantially curtailed. Through the 
development of these codes, trade associa- 
tions are exercising an amount of self- 
discipline that supplements legislative and 
aiministrative government measures de- 
signed to keep open the door of opportun- 
"te free competitive vision of an en- 
lightened economist involves adequate 
knowledge on the part of buyers and sellers 
of general market conditions. Without 
such knowledge, competitors can only 
guess, and their guesses lead to serious 
miscalculations in business policy, which 
bring about recurrent maladjustments be- 
tween supply and demand. These malad- 
justments are social evils which interfere 
with the stability of business and of em- 
ployment. 

Now as necessary information cannot be 
gathered by individual concerns, and as it 
would be practically impossible for the 
government to gather adequate informa- 
tion concerning all lines of business, the 
oily alternative is for each industry to 
undertake the co-operative collection and 
dissemination of trade information. Trade 
associations have inaugurated various sta- 
tistical services for this purpose, which 
have grown very rapidly, and without 
doubt will continue to grow as their im- 
portance and value become very gener- 
ally recognized. 

Besides the above activities, trade asso- 
cations perform valuable social service 
in standardization, in interchange of credit 
information, business research, industrial 
research, marketing research, education in 
cost finding, co-operative stimulation of 
demand, co-operative insurance arrange- 
ments, establishment of traffic bureaus, im- 
provement of employment relations, com- 
mercial arbitration, and representation in 
public matters. The economic significance 
and legal status of these functions is sur- 
veyed in this report. 

The farsighted business executive now-a- 
days realizes that the trade association 
movement is a necessary part of modern 
business organization. A reading of this 
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book will go far to give the business execu- 
tive a clear picture of what an association 
can do, and what it should not attempt to 
do. The book is not technical in its nature, 
but is a practical reference volume de- 
signed to benefit practical business men, 
and as such, it deserves a place on the 
shelves of any working business library. 
E, F. DuBrut, General Manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Ass’n. 





The French Debt Problem. By Harold 
G. Moulton and Cleona Lewis. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1925. 453 pages. $2.00. 
Besides outlining the French interna- 

tional income, the growth of the public 
debt, post-war budget deficits and post-war 
growth of the public debt, other chapters 
portray the exchange and currency situa- 
tion, production and trade, and the eco- 
nomic dilemma. A plan for the restoration 
of sound financial and economic conditions 
is also presented. An effort is also made 
to give the connection between the social 
and political problems and these economic 
factors. 





Forecasting, Planning and Budgeting in 
Business Management. By Percival 
White. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1926. 262 pages. $2.50. 

The writer wishes that he might say with 

a clear conscience that Mr. White’s book 

is a real contribution to budget literature. 

Unfortunately, however, a careful reading 

of the book does not reveal this. With a 

few exceptions the author has merely gath- 

ered together material which has already 
been published on the subject of forecast- 
ing and budgeting. For example, in chap- 
ter 3, “Sources of Data,” fundamental 
statistics are given half a page ending with 
the statement “A full treatment of these is 
given in Smith’s ‘Graphic Statistics in 

Management’.” In dealing with the sub- 

ject of setting budget limits Mr. White 

apparently finds it impossible to alter even 
in presentation the three fundamentals to 
be considered—general business conditions, 
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records of past performance and market 
conditions—set forth by Mr. McKinsey in 
his book “Budgetary Control” some five 
years ago. In fact all of chapter 11, en- 
titled: “Budgets” is based almost entirely 
upon Mr. McKinsey’s book or upon mate- 
rial already published in Management and 
Administration or in some of the budget 
publications issued by the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Chapter 12 on “Financial 
Planning” also leans heavily on material 
brought out a number of years ago by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
on four articles published some years ago 
in Management and Administration. 


It is also unfortunately true that the 
book abounds in more than the usual num- 
ber of generalities. For example, in dis- 
cussing sources of data and use of com- 
pany records in this connection, account- 
ing and finance are covered with this state- 
ment, “The Accounting Department will 
do a great deal of the actual compilation of 
statistics concerning the company.” All 
that is said of the effect of the Business 
Cycle on sales is contained in the following 
sentences : 

“During the period of prosperity, there 
is a so-called ‘sellers’ market,’ when sales- 
manship plays a relatively unimportant part 
in comparison to the ability to make deliv- 
ery, price of product, and similar factors. 
When a depression sets in, salesmanship is 
at a premium, because it is difficult to in- 
duce people to buy, and the market is 
known as a ‘buyers’ market.’ During the 
upward trend, markets come almost with- 
out seeking; during the downward path, 
markets must be sought after and carefully 
exploited.” 


Certain statements found in the book are, 
within the limit of the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge and experience, very misleading if 
not quite incorrect. For example, on page 
83 the statement is made that “the organi- 
zation chart has become practically uni- 
versal.” If this statement referred to the 
practices of only very progressive con- 
cerns it might be more nearly in line with 
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actual practice; but as it stands it is, in the 
writer’s opinion, very much more of a wish 
than a fact. Again on pages 156 and 157 
in discussing the Administration of the 
Budget, Mr. White, while mentioning tt 
fact that the president or the budget com. 
mittee may have charge of the administra. 
tion of the budget program neglects tp 
mention at all the relation of the comp. 
troller to the budget program. The fag 
is that more often than not the comptroller 
is the company executive who is in dired 
and active charge of the budget. 

In writing this book Mr. White doubt. 
less had in mind the possibility of its us 
as a text book in elementary courses jin 
forecasting and budgeting in universities, 
He no doubt also had in mind the desir. 
ability of bringing together in one place for 
convenient reference purposes a consider- 
able amount of material already published, 
The book will be found useful for these 
two purposes; but as a manual on the tech- 
nique of planning for the use of business 
men the book seems to the writer, at least, 
to fall short of the mark. 


J. H. MacDona.p, 
New York University, 





Putting It Over. By Edward Bonns and 
C. E. Carrier. Siebel, New York, 1925. 
236 pages. $3.50. 

A popular interpretation of exploitation, 
the practice of which has changed our in- 
dustrial and social life. One chapter de 
scribes how great organizations put it over. 
The exploitation of nations is also dealt 
with. Prominent examples of propaganda 
are mentioned and there are concluding 
chapters on famous exploiters and the 
psychology of exploitation. 





Everyman’s Insurance. By Frazer Hood. 
Appleton, New York, 1925. 259 pages. 
$1.50. 
The three sections of this book discuss 

Life Insurance, Fire and Marine Insur- 

ance and Miscellaneous Forms. The ex 

pressed purpose is to give the principles 
and practices of insurance in its varied 
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phases, and to explain its social, economic 
and mathematical significance. Some of 
the miscellaneous forms described are: 
burglary and theft, explosion, weather, use 
and occupancy, sprinkler leakage, plate 
glass, riot and civil commotion, and live 
stock insurance. 





An Introduction to the Methods of 
Economic Statistics. By W. L. Crum 
and A. C. Patton. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, 1925. 486 pages. $6.00. 

We regret that among the several books 
recently published on this subject, of which 
this is one, that there is not a fuller treat- 
ment of the place and use of statistical 
analysis in the solution of the economic 
problems of the business executive. This 
book, like most of its contemporaries, deals 
with the exposition of those statistical 
methods which can be applied to economic 
data. The authors scarcely have touched 
upon the use of statistics by business ex- 
ecutives as an aid to the solution of econ- 
omic problems which are engrossing their 
thoughts. 

This hardly can be in criticism of the 
authors, as the book represents merely a 
perfected text of the material which they 
wed in teaching statistics at Harvard and 
Yale Universities. Yet the reader feels 
that they might have added more of the 
general perspective of the subject which 
both must have obtained from their pres- 
tit positions, Mr. Crum with the Harvard 
Committee on Economic Research and Mr. 
Patton with the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

For the student, self taught or otherwise, 
who desires to equip himself with a better 
knowledge of statistical methods used in 
the analysis of economic data, this book 
will be of great aid. Complicated mathe- 
matics are avoided and the authors pre- 
sume the reader to have little more than 
areminiscent knowledge of elementary al- 
gebra. Unless, however, the reader al- 
ttaly is somewhat acquainted with the 
subject, the book must be read with labori- 
dus, close attention to understand the sub- 
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ject clearly. The book is well worth the 
time of aspiring industrial or economic 
statisticians who are endeavoring to ob- 
tain a better grasp of their subject. For 
this purpose, the authors have done a nota- 
ble piece of work. 

The authors first describe the collection, 
tabulation, and charting of statistical data. 
The uses and limitations of secondary data 
are pointed out. The criteria of sources 
from which data can be secured are dis- 
cussed. The fundamental rules to be ob- 
served in the preparation and use of ques- 
tionnaires to secure primary data are con- 
sidered. Clarity in tabulation is emphasized 
by the use of illustrative examples. The 
construction and purposes of different types 
of charts, such as bar charts, shaded maps, 
pie charts, arithmetic and logarithmic grid 
charts for time series, and frequency poly- 
gons or block diagrams for frequency 
series, are explained. 

This preliminary exposition is followed 
by a description of general analytical meth- 
ods, with special reference to frequency 
series. Here, as in the entire book, the 
text is enriched and clarified by the plenti- 
ful use of illustrative data. First, there ap- 
pears a general discussion of the merits and 
validity of different types of averages, such 
as the mean, the mode, the median, the 
geometric, and the harmonic. The discus- 
sion of averages is followed by a treat- 
ment of dispersion, “that property of a 
series by which the several variants tend 
to differ in value from the average.” Fi- 
nally, the authors describe the methods of 
testing the similarity of different series by 
means of mathematical correlation. 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to the explanation of the analytical meth- 
ods which can be applied to time series 
This, perhaps, is the most valuable part 
of the book to economic statisticians, be- 
cause so much of their work is related to 
the analysis of time series. The construc- 
tion of relatives and index numbers and 
the process of weighting is described in a 
way helpful to those faced with this com- 
mon problem. Recognizing the greater 
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general realization in the past three or 
four years of the necessity of segregating 
the different causes of movements of time 
series, the authors have given a clear ex- 
planation of the simpler methods of re- 
moving secular trend and seasonal varia- 
tion. The treatment of time series is com- 
pleted with a discussion of standard de- 
viation. A short but valuable chapter is 
added suggesting several methods of cor- 
recting or avoiding the inflation of the 
war period which usually lessens the value 
of figures for these years. 
RicuHarp N. JOHNSON, 
Sales Research Department, 
Pacific Mills. 





Chain Stores—Their Management and 
Operation. By Walter S. Hayward 
and Percival W'ite. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1922, reprinted 1925. 437 
pages. $4.00. 

Practically every man working with 
chain stores uses this book as a guide 
and encyclopedia on company practices. 
In general it is an authentic, comprehen- 
sive survey of methods used in chain 
stores, and is considered a standard book 
on the subject. It is fairly well written 
and organized and would prove interest- 
ing to anyone studying “chain stores” as 
a subject, or in studying any branch of 
retailing. The only thing which I find 
lacking in the book is a comprehensive 
study of the future of chain stores, and 
since that prospect is so much a matter 
of opinion perhaps it does not belong in 
a book which is more in the nature of 
practical information. 


Joun G. Byter, Executive Secretary, 
W. T. Grant Company. 





Analysis of Financial Statements. By 
H. G. Guthmann. Prentice-Hall, 


New York, 1925. 442 pages. $5.00. 

This book is composed of two distinct 
parts together with an ample bibliography, 
an appendix of authoritative forms and 
a carefully prepared reference index, and 
table of contents. 
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In his brief preface the author staty 
that “the purpose of this book is to lay 
emphasis on how statements are to be 
read.” 

The first part is devoted to the gep. 
eral principles of analysis while the gq. 
ond treats of particular types of stat. 
ments of public utilities, industrial an 
moneyed corporations. 

Of the earlier chapters on analysis an 
construction of the balance sheet and jp. 
come statement, perhaps those relative 
working capital, interpreting  balang 
sheet changes and internal analysis ly 
ratio studies will prove to be most heh. 
ful and useful to the executive. Th 
careful presentation of working capital 
features brings out many valuable jp. 
dexes to good or poor management. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the “wher 
got” and “where gone” methods of in 
dicating balance sheet changes especially 
in comparison with the percentage 
method. No attempt is made to discuss 
the merits or effects of cost accounting, 
mention being made that this subject is 
beyond the scope of the work. 

Executives who are interested in graphic 
presentation of financial data will find 
some disappointment because of the 
limited discussion of this important 
subject. 

In the second part fifty pages are de 
voted to statements of railroads; twenty- 
three to gas manufacturing companies; 
twenty-two to hydro-electric power; 
twenty-four to mining; twenty-nine to 
banking; twenty-six to insurance; seven 
teen to holding companies and seventeen 
to mercantile manufacturing. 

The statements of many prominent 
corporations are reproduced to illustrate 
the various points stressed by the author 
and the appendix presents ten valuable 
statement studies drawn from authorita- 
tive sources. 

Altogether the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to industry, well written, au 
thentic, and easily understood. 

F. L. Sweetser, General Manager, 
Dutchess Manufacturing Co. 
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